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THE INEFFACEABLE RECORD. 
BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


“ The universe encloses the pictures of the Past, like an indestructible and 
incorruptible record, containing the purest and clearest Truth.” 

The Stars and the Earth. 

To be free from the Past, to let it bury its dead, to obscure 
if we cannot obliterate its memories, to be blind for all that 
has been, this is often the passionate desire of the human 
heart. We would be children again, our joy in the future un- 
mingled with bitter regret, with more bitter remorse. We 
would begin to-day as if it were the first day. It is the re- 
membrance of the evil that we have done, which gives strength 
to this desire ; it is our evil beginning that we would forget ; 
for so long as memory holds out, suffering must endure. 

But strong as is this desire, nothing is more difficult than to 
realize it. Indeed when forgetfulness is most necessary, it is 
most out of our reach. When the pictures in the chamber of 
memory are most painfwi to gaze upon, precisely then they 
shine with a light that will not grow dim, as though all the 
splendor of the sun were concentrated in a single ray upon 
them. Try to forget an evil deed, and the very attempt shows 
that you do not forget it. 

And yet in some way and to some degree this forgetfulness 
is possible, and we wish to call attention to some limitations, 
under which the fulfilment of our desire may be expected. ' 
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The thoughts to be presented unfold themselves from these 
general statements. We cannot completely forget the past : 
we ought not completely to forget the past: yet we may so 
far forget it as to secure the ends, the all-important ends, 
of spiritual progress and peace. 

We cannot completely forget the past. ‘ What I have writ- 
ten I have written,’ said Pilate. Though the writing should 
be this instant erased, that fact could not be changed. ‘It 
was’ is just as real as ‘It is.’ Nay, all things are to God. 
For past and future are but forms of the present, to the Eter- 
nal mind. And there is no reason whatever, but quite the 
contrary, in the constitution of our minds, and in the order 
of the universe, for supposing that the memory of our actions 
can ever be lost by us. We pass the years of childhood almost 
in unconsciousness ; we hardly take note of what we do so 
thoughtlessly and with so much haste; we cannot tell one 
day what occupied the previous day ; hardly from hour to hour 
can we recall our doings, and then we pass into the cares and 
works of busy manhood. For many years of hurried life, the 
home and scenes of youth seem to have faded from our minds, 
we should say that childhood had been well nigh forgotten ; 
but no, the picture is still fresh, and presently there will be an 
eye to recognize it. Old age comes with its long days of re- 
pose, and all that the boy did and suffered comes. back, as 
though all had happened yesterday. 

And there are startling facts which seem to teach us, that 
nothing with which the memory has ever been entrusted, 
though in the slightest and most hasty way, is ever lost by 
the memory, though it may be obscured for the time by more 
striking impressions. The most idle word is thus recorded. 
It is uttered, and as we say, forgotten, but not forgotten. 
Words that pass into the ear and seem to go out again all un- 
heeded, have left their mark; they come again, unsummoned 
perhaps, when what we call disease of the body or of the mind 
brings out the hidden wonders that are beyond our philosophy. 
There is a chemical preparation, a weak solution of the chlo- 
ride of cobalt, which serves as an invisible, or as it is called 
sympathetic ink. Ordinarily, letters written with this ink 
cannot be seen; but on heating the paper gently to remove 
the moisture of the atmosphere, they are readily distinguisha- 
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ble. Something like this would seem to be true of the human 
mind. 

And then there is another sense in which the deed of to-day 
lives in time to tome, and may be known in time to come — 
a sense so striking, and withal, so illustrative of the wonders 
in which we live so carelessly, that it is worth while to dwell 
upon it somewhat at length. It is found in a fact which has 
been described in the words that serve as a motto to this 
paper. ‘The universe incloses the pictures of the past like 
an indestructible and incorruptible record, containing the purest 
and clearest Truth.” This is a scientific fact, admitting of 
demonstration, of exact proof, as has been beautifully shown 
in the little book, called ‘the Stars and the Earth,’ a book 
in which knowledge and faith are sweetly joined. We will 
glance at the evidence for the above assertion. 

Although light travels two hundred and thirteen thousand 
miles in a second, yet the heavenly bodies of whose existence 
it informs us, are so distant, that more or less time must elapse 
before they are seen by us, even after they are within the 
range of our vision. Even this fleetest courier, light, cannot 
annihilate such enormous spaces. Thus the moon is not seen 
by us, until she has already been a second and a quarter above 
the horizon, whilst eight minutes is the interval between the real 
sunrise and the sunrise seen by us; and Uranus has risen two 
hours before he is discerned in this corner of the system. Still 
more, the nearest of the fixed stars, whose distance is no 
longer a secret, can send light to us only after a lapse of 
three years, so distant is it. And, yet again, these calculations 
of distance have been pushed to the very striking result, that 
even within our own system of fixed stars, there are lumina- 
ries, the light from which has consumed four thousand years 
in reaching us. Beyond our system, we may extend the cal- 
culation, though only as a matter of probability, to millions 
of years. 

Now reverse these facts, remember that we are seen as we 
see, that light goes from as it comes to us, and we have this 
most striking conclusion, that scattered along the great tracts of 
space, there are countless bodies upon which our earth is seen 
at this moment, not as it now is, but as it was, at intervals of 
time, varying according to the intervals of space between our- 
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selves and them. Thus an inhabitant of a star of the twelfth 
magnitude, if we imagine him with unlimited power of vision 
contemplating the earth, sees it as it was four thousand years 
ago, when Memphis was founded, and the patriarch Abraham 
wandered upon its surface. In the immense distance, color 
and form become weaker and smaller, but they are not for this 
reason destroyed ; and so long as they exist, they are in some 
sense visible, only let the apparatus for vision be sufficiently 
complete. Thus at one point in the heavens, the earth is 
seen as it was when Christ hallowed and adorned it with his 
presence, at another point it is beheld as it was when Luther 
stood before the Diet at Worms, at another as it was when our 
Pilgrim Fathers embarked at Delfthaven. Truly in these 
great spaces, and mighty revolutions of the universe, ‘a thou- 
sand years are as one day,’ and the realities of God eclipse the 
fancies and guesses at truth to which we so fondly cling, and 
science proves to be the handmaid of devotion,—not the 
foe, but the friend, of faith. 

And, moreover, just as it is with the waves of light, so is it 
with the waves of sound: they too travel to the ends of the 
universe after stupendous intervals, so that what is said in our 
day, will be felt in the remoter regions, only in the lapse of 
long years, to be there and then a present word, a sound that 
hath gone forth through all the world, to be heard then and 
there for joy or for sorrow. 

Yet again, it is a saddening, and ought to be an improving 
reflection, that the evil which we recall, may be the cause of 
keener sufferings, as our improved natures enable us to discern 
it more clearly in its proper hatefulness. Sin causes no pain 
to him who loves sin, except so far as it awakens a dread of 
suffering ; but to the man who has come to himself, and feels 
a hunger and thirst after righteousness, it is almost intolerable 
to remember the past ; it is this memory which often fills with 
despair the uninstructed convert, when, after the first tumul- 
tuous exercises of feeling are at an end, the conscience begins 
to be heard. Is not this memory a just penalty which must 
increase upon us as we advance? Must it not bear far more 
heavily upon the sober, meditative, tender mind, than upon 
him who in a momentary exuberance of holy feeling, talks 
easily and confidently of perfect and almost unutterable joy ? 
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We cannot completely forget the past. The record must stand, 
and the eye must see it. The tablet of God cannot be burned. 
‘There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, nor hid 
that shall not be known.’ The tears of the Recording Angel 
may obscure, but they cannot obliterate, the sad record. 

And we ought not completely to forget the past. Man may 
tell us that a death-bed-repentance is as good a passport to 
blessedness, as a martyr’s life; but God has never said so. 
Reason and common sense and common justice will never say 
so. If I have sinned wilfully, I ought not completely to for- 
get it, because 1 ought to suffer for it, because in this way 
must the just promise and warning be fulfilled, ‘God will 
bring every work into judgment, and every secret thing.’ ‘ He 
shall render unto every man according to his deeds.’ He 
shall exactly graduate penalties to sins. He is not unrighteous 
to forget any deed of love or any work of selfishness. Memory 
and conscience are His ministers. ‘Think not,’ said Jesus, 
‘that I will accuse you to the Father. You yourselves shall 
look on him whom ye pierced, and the bitter tears of spiritual 
agony shall fall from your eyes.’ We ought not completely to 
forget sin, for we could not have faith in an undiscriminating 
mercy, in love utterly divorced from justice. Let it stand for 
an awful warning that our deeds follow us, that memory and 
conscience are a part of ourselves; let it be understood that 
we cannot have all the rewards of earth and all the treasures 
of heaven. 

And yet finally, the evil that we have done shall not be re- 
memembered against us; it shall be so far forgotten as shall 
be necessary to secure the important ends of spiritual progress 
and of spiritual peace. It matters infinitely whether an evil deed 
is remembered in hope or in hopelessness, as something which 
the Heavenly Father has forgiven, or as something which the 
Righteous Judge must punish, as something which has been 
outgrown, or as something which still cleaves to us. In the 
strength of a better spirit and of a holier life, we can bear to 
remember what hath been, because the thing which hath 
been is not the thing which shall be. When Jesus gave to the 
false Peter fresh assurance of his love, he did not erase from 
the tablet of his soul the shameful scene at the dwelling of 
the High Priest, he did not dry up the sources of spiritual 
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anguish ; but he did awaken an inspiring gratitude, a quick- 
ening love ; he did give courage even in sorrow, and the hope 
of better things to ward off despair. What right had he to 
hate himself, utterly and hopelessly, and to his ruin, when 
Christ, the Friend of Holiness, the Innocent One, loved him? 
Shall he be more exacting than Christ and the Father of Christ ? 
Shall he not look rather upon the riches of present peni- 
tence and trust and love, and progress still possible, than 
upon past sins? Let him remember these sins, that he may 
not grow proud of spirit, or fail in gratitude to him who for- 
gave and awakened a love of better things, but let him 
remember them as forgiven, and every return of sorrowful and 
remorseful feeling will stimulate the soul to fresh atoning 
work, and add new wings to the speed with which he flies 
from the far-off land of transgression to God’s Holy Land. 

This enduring universe, and the undying soul itself, con- 
tain the images of all that hath been in time. In the new 
creation, they are not effaced. They wander through 
space, as the hand of God guides them; forms visible, 
though not by us, they people air and ether to the very ends 
of the great world; they travel with the waves of light and 
sound ; they are new again each moment: if we ascend up 
into heaven they are there ; if we retire into our souls, and 
close our eyes and ears, we find them still as rooted memories 
and impressions ineffaceable. 

God grant us strength then to watch over our words and 
deeds ! — to guide aright the waves of light, that centre about 
our hearts and wills! Never say, ‘It matters not whether we 
sin little or much, is not the grace of Christ sufficient?’ That 
grace, priceless as it is, with the repentance and the new way 
which it causes, will not change the mighty currents of the 
universe, or destroy memory and conscience, or enable us to 
look with complacency upon a remembered sin. 





PERFECTION. 


Tue publication, within the last year, of the memoirs of 
Madame Guyon, and the revised edition of some of the writings 
of Fenelon, have awakened a deep interest in many minds. It 
is not our purpose, however, at this time, to dwell upon their 
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personal characters, although such noble exemplifications of 
the highest Christian virtue, and so full of instruction to every 
Christian heart, — but simply to discuss a question which na- 
turally results from the perusal of their writings, viz., Is 
Perfection possible in this present life, and if not, to what 
degree is purity attainable ? 

Now Perfection in its complete and absolute sense, we can 
only conceive of, as applicable to a Being who possesses unlim- 
ited spiritual resources. It embraces at once the idea of 
Infinity, and, as such, can only be imperfectly comprehended 
by created and finite minds. Perfection of Benevolence, in its 
absolute sense, can exist only in connexion with unlimited 
power. Perfection of Justice involves the idea of perfection 
of knowledge ; — perfection of Holiness, acquaintance with all 
absolute truth; perfection of Power, the attributes of om- 
niscience and omnipresence. In striving to grasp one of these 
isolated ideas, the mind becomes confused and overpowered ; 
how, then, can it comprehend the great, the infinite whole ? 

Again, Perfection implies the idea of a self-existent power,— 
of fulness, completeness. Now can this attribute exist in any 
created being? Does not the very thought of a Creator imply 
that there must necessarily exist a difference betwen the Maker 
and his creature ? And so long as any such difference can be 
conceived of, so long as the finite ranks below the Infinite and 
Self-existent, —so long absolute perfection must be denied to 
every being and object in the universe but God. 

Does not Christ himself imply this, when he says, ‘“ Why 
callest thou me good,—none is good, save One —that is 
God.” “The Father that hath sent me, he doeth the works.” 
But it may be asked, ‘‘ Why then is the command given us, to 
be perfect’? We would reply, The answer itself is contained 
in the remainder of the verse: ‘“‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect,” — that is, in your present finite 
condition, with your limited powers and capacities, fulfil your 
narrow sphere of duty, obligation, and usefulness, in the same 
complete and perfect manner, in which the Infinite Spirit em- 
braces all power and all goodness, — by which Truth, absolute 
and eternal, becomes one with Him. But even in this sense, 
we would prefer the use of the word Sanctification, to Perfec- 
tion ;——and in the constant, wndeviating approximation of the 
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soul to this state, consists the highest perfection of the spirit 
in this life, and the only attainable degree of perfection. 

To be conscious of an inward vitality of thought and pur- 
pose, — to be forgetful of the things that are behind, in the 
earnest reaching forth towards those that are before, — to at- 
tain, day by day, and year by year, to such a state, that wilful 
sin is no longer possible to the soul, but in which wrong 
feeling and purpose takes the form of imperfection, of natural 
infirmity, rather than of sin, — to place the soul in such a spiri- 
tual position, that God’s will is its only choice, the fulfilment 
of His purposes the great end of life, —the willingness to fol- 
low the dictates of His guiding spirit the prevailing expression 
of the trusting soul, —such a state, we deem a possible attain- 
ment. It is oneness with God. His spirit dwells within the 
soul, and rules supreme. All lower desires, all lesser loves 
are cast out, and the soul is hardly conscious of its own will, so 
fully does it trust to the guidance of a holier, higher, might- 
ier power than itself. Change disturbs not its serenity, — 
trial destroys not its vigor, temptation surprises it not, for its 
life is ever receiving new accessions of strength from the great 
Source of perfect peace, harmony and love. This, we believe 
to be the meaning of the Apostle’s parting prayer, ‘‘ The very 
God of Peace sanctify you wholly;” and such also was the 
deep import of the Saviour’s words, when, in full view of his 
final agony and death, he poured forth his whole soul in ear- 
nest supplication for his disciples, and united, as it were, eve- 
ry other petition in those deep and sublime words, “ Sancti- 
fy them through thy truth.” 

And does not such a view, even though it deny the possi- 
bility of absolute perfection, open an infinite field for individual 
effort, toil, and struggle? Life consists not merely of out- 
ward acts, and exterior forms and observances, but far more of 
inward thought and spiritual power. And though the out- 
ward manifestation be, in some measure, the expression of the 
true inner life, it must necessarily be imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory, from the material forms through which it ever acts. 

True, where the stream flows through fertile meadows and 
shady woods, sparkling in the sun-light, and gladdening the 
eye by its new and ever-changing beauty, we know that it 
must have its source in some hidden or distant fountain. If 
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the heat of summer dries its waters, and it no longer delights 
the eye by its beauty, or greets the ear with its gentle music, 
its source must have been shallow and imperfect. But when, 
even beneath the most fervent glow of the summer’s sun, it 
flows on calm and clear, refreshing the root of the little way- 
side flower, yielding nourishment to the sturdy growth of the 
forest, imparting new vigor to the weary wanderer, or blessing 
the humble home of the laborer, —reflecting within its calm 
depths the rich tints of the summer blossom upon its banks, 
no less than the sublime beauty of the overarching heavens,— 
then we feel assured that it has a source, deeper, higher, purer 
than itself. So is it with the soul. An outward life, consis- 
tent, faithful, earnest, indicates a depth of inward power and 
vitality, —a living purpose, an abiding faith, a fountain of 
spiritual life, ever full, free and flowing. Yet there are depths 
of peace and happiness in the spirit, which seldom reveal them- 
selves to the observation of others, —sources of inward joy, 
which the world knows not of, and never can comprehend, 
for they flow from fountains of immortal and heavenly birth. 

And while, at the present time, so much stress is laid by ma- 
ny upon outward goodness and benevolence, acts of kindness, 
charity and philanthropy, we would say yet more earnestly, 
“See that you have a living soul, an inward life, for without 
this quickening vitality of thought and purpose, in vain will 
be your endeavors, cold and heartless your charities, wavering 
and uncertain your momentary better impulses for good.’ 
For how many hours are there, in every man’s life, when the 
thoughts must be turned within, in silent self-communion, or 
else be wasted in mere idle reverie? And in such seasons, 
when debarred from outward activity, do not the thoughts of 
the soul, become in truth its deeds, to sink it to degradation, 
or raise it to heavenly places, through fervent aspiration and 
devout self-communion ? 

To any soul possessing this conscious inward vitality, 
expressing in some adequate manner its faith through the 
outward life, we would say, that Perfection of Progress is 
possible, —a state, in which there may be constant growth, 
and constant advancement, —in which new energies and new 
powers are constantly unfolding themselves,—or rather, in 
which the spiritual powers and holiest affections are so fixed 
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and centred upon God, that it may be said in truth of such a 
spirit that in Him alone it lives and moves and has its whole 
being. é 

In the last recorded prayer of Jesus with his disciples, he 
prays that they might be one in spirit with him, even as he 
is one with the Father. And when we remember his perfect 
spiritual life, given for our imitation, may we not well bow our 
heads in shame and self-reproach and humility, for our imper- 
fect attainments and low aims, and our worldly standard of 
excellence ? 

Is it said, that even this degree of Perfection is impossible 
in this life ?— that the standard is too high for the world to 
realize? We would reply,Can we erect too high a standard ? 
Is there not excitement in the very idea of difficulties to be 
overcome, conquests to be achieved, victories to be gained? 
Is there not animation in the trumpet call to watchfulness, — 
to gird on the armour, to fight the good fight? If the trum- 
pet gave an uncertain sound, who indeed would go to the 
contest ? but, when such momentous results depend upon the 
charge, when to conquer or yield, is the only alternative, shall 
we blindly close our eyes to the danger, — shall we, for want 
of sufficient energy and earnestness and vigilance, refuse to 
seize the weapons at our very feet, and boldly, courageously 
and manfully press onward to conquest and to victory ? 

And when we see how much nearer the standard some arrive 
than others, when we see natural failings and propensities so 
combated with and overcome that evil takes the form of imper- 
fection, rather than of sin, why should we question the 
capacity of the soul to cast off hereafter, if not wholly in this 
life, even these remains of evil, and for the disciple to become 
even as his Master ? 

And when we see how fully some have breathed their Sa- 
viour’s spirit, how closely they have transcribed his features 
upon their hearts and lives, does it not put to shame our own 
doubts and misgivings? Does it not make us feel more deeply 
our own negligence and short-comings? When we read the 
lives of such men as Fenelon and Cheverus, Channing and 
Follen, Howard and Oberlin, Ware and Peabody, — when we 
read of the character of that devoted daughter, who, by her af- 
fectionate love so faithfully contributed to her father’s support 
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and happiness, in the dark hour of his grief and desolation, and of 
the no less devoted wife and mother, so eminently faithful, not 
merely in the duties of home, but in the wide circle of which 
she became the very life and centre, — when we remember 
the pure, the earnest, the Christian spirits, that have passed 
even from our own circles, —when we think of minds and 
hearts like these, while they cause us to feel our own low en- 
deavours and attainments, then also does our faith in the 
power and capacity of the soul for goodnes and holiness and 
perfection become deeper and stronger. 

We feel a conscious realization that such may be ours, — 
that the same means by which they attained are open also to 
us, that the same promises which animated them, are held out 
also for our encouragement. 

And with such examples ever before us, with such hopes to 
animate us, shaii we not strive at least for Perfection? Shall 
we not learn to comprehend something of the great spiritual 
realities, underlying the so-called trifling duties of each day? 
And thus, through effort and watchfulness, through a calm, 
humble, trusting faith, shall we not earnestly seek to com- 
mence, here and now, the work of inward Sanctification, the 


only true life of the spirit ;—a state of the soul never to be 
converted into complete and absolute Perfection, so long as the 
creature is less than the Creator, the finite than the Infinite, 
Omnipotent and Eternal ? H. M. 
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A WANDERER from my Father’s house in ways perverse and vain, 
My Father sent a messenger to lure me back again; 

No loud, commanding voice had he, or strength that could essay 
Irresolution’s step to fix upon a chosen way. 


His power was in his helplessness,—his low and plaintive moan— 
His deep, persuasive eyes that looked intently in my own, 

As if incredulous that I this coarse, cold earth could love; 

And nurse, and watch, and weep, and pray, lest he should soar above. 


A holy discontent was writ upon his solemn brow, 

A heart-sick yearning for his home,—our common shelter now, 

And so my baby’s work was done :—an angel’s high behest 

Wrought out in mortal lowliness, upon a sinner’s breast. H. 8, We 
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MANLINESS OF CHARACTER. 
A SERMON, BY REV. CHARLES ROBINSON. 


1 Kives ii. 2. Show thyself a man. 


A man, a real man, —one who recognizes the true purpose 
of his existence, and endeavours to live up to it ;—- one whose 
soul is alive, — awake to a sense and consciousness of its own 
dignity and worth; whose mind, active and receptive of truth, 
draws intelligence from every source within its reach, and as- 
similates every just thought and noble sentiment which it can 
gather in; whose heart is warmed and enlarged by all gene- 
rous affections and sympathies, — filled with love to God and 
love to man; whose conscience, exercised by use, to discern 
between right and wrong, is quick and sensitive, discharging 
its office with promptitude and fidelity ; whose whole nature, in 
fine, is harmoniously unfolded and rounded out — nothing 
wanting, — nothing in excess, — giving the world assurance of 
a man, — realizing the beautiful ideal, which the Almighty had 
in his mind, when, at first, he fashioned him from the dust of 
the earth, breathed in to him the breath of life, and made him 
a living soul ;—such a one, [ say, is a glorious being, and but 
little lower than the angels, —is just what man was made, 
and meant to be. But how few such do we find, among the 
swarming multitudes, which throng the busy and crowded 
walks of life. How rarely do we meet with one whose intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual character is unfolded, in such 
symmetrical beauty, harmony, and wholeness ; who possesses 
such purity, elevation and nobleness of soul, united with child- 
like purity and faith; in whom the image of the Father is so 
brightly and fully brought out, —that we should be willing 
to put him forward as a sample of our kind, and say, Behold 
a man. — Alas, — how poor and mean, for the most part, are 
the ordinary developements of our nature ; how one-sided, dis- 
proportionate and fragmentary !— Did we possess the power 
of discerning in all.cases, the inward and hidden man of the 
heart ; could we look through. the time-woven: vesture which 
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the spirit wears,—its clothes, old or new,— what sights 
should we behold! — what deformity, dwarfishness, squalid- 
ness, — Where all now appears fair and specious, decorous 
and beseeming! How many misshapen, half-formed, dis- 
torted, diseased, maimed and mutilated souls should we find ! 
What revolting discrepancies should we discover between the 
outward and the inward! How often should we detect the 
demagogue in the politician, the self-seeker in the philanthro- 
pist, the hypocrite in the professor? How many whited 
sepulchres should we behold walking about, and how few 
true-hearted, single-minded, whole-souled men and women. 
It takes more, — much more, to make a man, in the sense in 
which the sacred writer, in our text, uses the word, than is 
commonly imagined ; and although we have some noble speci- 
mens of humanity among us, they are by no means so plenty, 
as, at first thought, we might be apt to suppose. The world in 
which we live is said to contain about eight hundred millions 
of inhabitants, — but it contains, I suspect, but a very limited 
number of men; but a very small proportion of real men; 
but very few in whom the distinctive elements and attributes 
of humanity are fully and harmoniously developed. Are 
there not multitudes in the world, —the question may sound 
harshly and contemptuously to some of your ears, and yet, in 
all meekness I ask it, and appeal to your own reflection, in 
proof of its pertinency and correctness, — are there not mul- 
titudes in the world, and some even among ourselves, that 
wear the outward shape and lineaments of humanity, — that 
are called and supposed to be men, who, after all, are little 
more than human brutes? in whom those principles and affec- 
tions which constitute the distinguishing excellence and glory 
of our nature, have never yet been called forth, and brought 
into exercise ? Can you call that wretched being in whom the 
lower nature has been permitted to gain so terrible an ascen- 
dancy ; — whose energies and affections are all put forth in 
but one direction, towards the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, or the pride of life; —who devotes himself exclusively 
to the attainment of some outward good, and for such an 
object, daily violates his conscience, injures and debases his 
better nature, — who makes himself the slave of his body, — 
of his appetites and senses, and is thoughtful about nothing, 
VOL. VI. 46 
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careful about nothing, but what can minister, in some way, to 
their comfort and gratification, —can you, I ask, call him a 
man? The distinctive attributes of humanity, the phrenolo- 
gists tell us, are conscientiousness, veneration, benevolence, 
ideality. But what traces of these can you discern in him? or, 
if any, how few and faint do they appear? Man, it has been 
somewhat quaintly said, is a God-believing, God-worshipping 
animal; but what does he believe in and worship, but his sen- 
ses, and the objects to which these appeal, — but money, and 
what money can purchase? “Money answereth all things.” 
This is his ereed ;—he has no other. You may call hima man, 
and he will pass current as such in the estimation of the 
world ; but is he a true man? Does he come up to the ful- 
ness of the stature of perfect manhood ? 

My subject, at this time, is manliness of character, — the 
duty of being aman. What does it require? What does it im- 
ply ? It implies something more, my hearers, than the power 
and ability to work, — to manage the business of our shop, of our 
farm, or merchandise, with skill and success, — though to be 
able to do this is certainly very important and necessary, as a 
means of providing for our own, and for those of our 
household, and also of being serviceable, in our wider social 
relations, by following some useful avocation. It means some- 
thing more than the assumption of a certain air and bearing, 
thought to be manly, — something more than wearing a beard 
of whatever cut or dimension, than sporting a cane, or smoking 
a cigar, — something more than a self-consequential, and super- 
cilious deportment. It cannot be reached and compassed by 
hauteur or self-conceitedness, by flippaney or impudence, by 
levity or irreverence,—by any set of outward manners, 
whether refined or vulgar. In education, —it means some- 
thing more than to know just enough of arithmetic, and just 
enough of political economy to understand the value of a 
dollar, and how to lay it out to the best advantage. In morali- 
ty, — it means something more than an observance of the decen- 
cies and proprieties of social life, — than having just enough 
honesty, truthfulness and benevolence, or the appearance of 
them to pass comfortably along with the multitude, and be 
considered respectable, — worthy sort of people, who have no 
wnbition to be better than their neighbors ;— who square 
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their sentiments and conduct by the standard that happens to 
be fashionable, and can tolerate no opinions or practices which 
the world frowns upon. In religion, —it means something 
more than belonging to the denomination we happen to be 
born in, or holding the creed which has descended to us as an 
heir-loom ; —something more than joining a parish and paying 
our taxes ; — something more even than an exemplary attend- 
ance upon the outward institutions and ordinances of wor- 
ship, — going to church regularly on the Sabbath, and listen- 
ing with decorous attention to animated or dull sermons. It 
means much more than all this. We have not even approxi- 
mated to the idea «hich the inspired penman had in his mind, 
when he wrote the words of our text. What then, let us 
proceed to inquire, is true manliness of character? What is 
it to be a man? 

It implies, in the first place, generosity, magnanimity, a 
superiority to every thing little, mean, contemptible, paltry. 
It implies a certain largeness and nobleness of soul which will 
not allow us to harbour any degrading thought, to entertain 
any unworthy purpose, or to stoop to any dishonorable action ; 
which recoils, indeed, instinctively from all falsehood, dupli- 
city and baseness. It implies, too, the absense of a selfish, 
exacting spirit, that insists upon having its own inclinations 
and caprices gratified, at whatever expense of inconvenience 
or discomfort to others. It supposes that we possess a heart 
that can feel for others ; that we can come out of ourselves, 
and enter into their views and interests; that we can overlook 
our own ease and convenience, yield up our wishes, our cher- 
ished plans, — deny ourselves many indulgences, for the sake 
of others — to relieve, comfort, and make them happy. It 
supposes that we possess that true dignity of mind which 
regards nothing as disgraceful but sin, — that we feel above 
no useful labour, above rendering no services to a fellow- 
creature, however menial, which circumstances may require ; 
that we can waive our own claims to precedence, and in honor 
prefer one another, —that we feel not the need of respectful 
observances from others, of titles and distinctions, of being 
called Rabbi, Rabbi, to keep up our self-respect, — that we can 
afford, on occasions, to dispense with ceremony and etiquette, 
and to stand upon our own manhood. It requires us, in any 
difference which may arise between us and others, to take a fair 
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and candid view of the matter, to look on both sides, to sur- 
render some of our inferior rights, rather than contend for 
them, and to be the first to make overtures and advances 
towards a reconciliation. To be a man, implies, moreover 
modesty and humility, a disposition not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think, but to think soberly ; — 
to be forbearing and placable, ready to overlook an offence, to 
forgive an injury, and to return good for evil. It requires us 
to cherish such benevolent feelings, such large and expansive 
sympathies, as will lead us to take an interest in all mankind, 
and especially in the weak, the oppressed, the down-trodden ; 
and to do all in our power to ameliorate their condition. “I 
am a man, and I have a fellow-feeling for every thing human,” 
is a sentiment which was once uttered in a theatrical perform- 
ance before a Roman auditory, and the whole vast assembly, 
we are told, rose up in their places as with a single impulse, 
to express their admiration for such a just and noble thought. 
When the Samaritan, in the parable of our Saviour, delayed: 
his journey, in a region infested with robbers, that he might 
succor and save one who was the despiser and enemy of his 
nation, lifting him up, dressing his wounds, conveying him to 
an inn, and taking care of him, — that was acting like a man. 
When Fenelon, seeing a peasant in great distress for the loss 
of his cow, which a band of soldiers had driven off, imme- 
diately set out in pursuit, unmindful of the fatigue and perils 
of the way, and recovered her, and drove her back, and 
restored her to the poor family whose chief support she was, 
that was an example of true Christian manliness. When 
Washington refused an office to a personal friend which he had 
been solicited to bestow upon him, and gave it to a political 
adversary, solely on the ground of his superior qualification, — 
there was true manhood in that. When John Quincy Adams 
stooped from his high position to advocate the cause of the 
Amistad negroes, whom the winds of heaven had wafted to 
our shores, — confronting the power, the prejudices, the oppo- 
sition, the contempt of the whole South, and almost of the 
whole country, — that was a great and manly act. It is manly 
to forgive injuries, to love our enemies, to do good to them 
that hate us, to forget and renounce ourselves, to brave public 
contempt in the cause of humanity. It is Christian, methinks, 
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I hear you say, — But is not the Christian the highest style 
of man ? 

Secondly ; To be a man, implies moral courage and inde- 
pendence. What are these? What do they mean and require? 
Moral courage is not to be confounded with audacity, :eckless- 
ness, and temerity. It is not contemptuous and defiant. It 
does not affect to despise public opinion, or to be indifferent as 
to what the world may say or think of us. It is not self-con- 
fident, rash and wilful, —obstinately maintaining its own 
position, whether right or wrong. It is not combative and 
denunciatory, setting itself against time-hallowed usages and 
institutions, merely for the sake of being in the opposition. 
It does not call hard names. It does not assail the times as 
if they were wholly out of joint,—topsy turvy. It does 
not run a tilt against church and state, nor feel itself 
obliged to kick against the pricks. It it not fool-hardiness. 
No; it is modest, deferential, and self-distrustful,— open to 
counsel, and amenable to correction. It loves mankind too 
much to despise them. It recognizes and values the conserva- 
tive influence of public opinion. It respects the honest pre- 
judices of others, and treats them with lenity and tenderness. 
It is gentle, patient, tolerant. Still, it is a staunch princi- 
ple. It has a mind of its own,—an unfaltering purpose of 
right, —an energy of resolution, that no circumstances, no 
events can break down, —firm principles of its own to fall 
back upon, from which neither earth nor hell can shake it. It 
renders us fearless in the avowal of our convictions, and un- 
shrinking in the fulfilment of our obligations. It will not 
allow us to decline any duty, because it may be inconvenient 
or hazardous, or to hesitate in assuming any responsibility to 
which the clear and solemn voice of conscience may summon 
us. Where truth and right lead it must follow. It knows 
no fear but the fear of wrong-doing,—no disgrace but that 
of deserting the post of duty when it is the post of danger. 
It will not allow us to stand aloof from any holy and benefi- 
cent enterprise, because the current of popular feeling may set 
against it. It will suffer no paltering with conscience. All sin 
it must rebuke. Against all injustice and oppression, — against 
all great abuses or delinquencies in church and state,— 
against all wickedness in high places and in low, it will utter 
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its earnest protest. All barbarous customs, and social abomina- 
tions, it will fearlessly assail, however embedded they may be 
in the hearts and sentiments of the people, with whatever 
weight of public opinion sustained, or by whatever legal au- 
thorities fenced about. It can dare face the perils of a good, but 
persecuted cause. It can dare to put influence, the friendship 
of the esteemed and loved, the means of livelihood, and even 
life itself, in jeopardy, where conscience demands the sacrifice. 
“Tt can dare do all that may become a man.” If we are 
animated with this principle, we shall follow the dictates of 
an independent conscience, let the world think what it may. 
Anxious friends may remonstrate, may tell us that we are 
hurting ourselves, abridging our influence and usefulness ; 
they may do all they can to persuade us to desist. Malicious 
enemies may threaten, may try to intimidate and overawe us, 
by clamor-and abuse; but to both, we shall reply, in the 
words of the Apostle Peter: ‘“ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God, to hearken unto you, rather than unto God, 
judge ye.” ‘To this appeal the council before whom Peter was 
arraigned, could make no reply. Neither can we. That apos- 
tle found himself bound to follow out his conscientious duty,— 
to act from his own independent conscience. So must we. 
In all cases, where truth and right are concerned, we must be 
governed by the same high regard to the will of God, and by 
the same brave disregard of the will of men. If there are any 
false notions prevalent in society, any corrupt fashions or prac- 
tices, we must not countenance them; we must not connive 
at them ; we must set our faces against them. Is it not better 
to adopt a great principle of right, plant ourselves firmly upon 
it, and maintain our ground there, waiting patiently and hope- 
fully, till society is brought round to acknowledge it, than to 
follow a multitude to do evil? We must dare to stand up for 
the right, even in those cases where it is but little understood, 
and has few advocates. If we would act the manly part, we 
must place ourselves in the vanguard of improvement, and be 
ready to contend single-handed if we must, with the embattled 
hosts of error and sin. They who do this, render an impor- 
tant service to mankind, which will, sooner or later, be felt 
and acknowledged. How are the great interests of society to 
be carried forward ? How is the standard of morals and civili- 
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zation to be raised? how is the race to be lifted up to a 
higher level of freedom, intelligence, and happiness? How? 
but by those who are ready to go in advance of public opinion, 
and to risk something for ‘conscience and humanity’s sake ? 

No great moral enterprise can be carried forward without a 
conflict. Every good cause must have, not only its pioneers, 
but its victims and martyrs. And who but the man of moral 
courage can meet this exigency ? Where would the reformation 
have been, if Luther had cowered before the menaces of the 
pope? if he had not had the manliness to declare, and to act out 
what he had said, that he would go up to the Diet of Worms, 
though the devils were as thick as the tiles on the houses? 
What would have become of our own glorious revolution, if 
the first movers in it had quailed and shivered before the 
threats of a foreign despot? if they had not dared to utter the 
great word InpePeNnpENcE, though they did it as they supposed 
with a halter about their necks? Those who act thus, will 
carry the community along with them, and become the fathers 
of a new era, —the founders of a higher and truer Christian 
civilization. Indeed, all the important improvements in the 
moral condition of mankind, are brought about, it has been said, 
by the independent action of a few minds. They plant the 
standard and cry aloud, “ Christians, here is the line within 
which the Gospel commands you to stand; these are the prin- 
ciples to which you owe your highest allegience.”” There 
are always some ready to take the advanced position. There 
are always some whose consciences have been long at work 
on the subject, but who have lacked courage to act up to their 
convictions. “These, at length, fall in,—and thus, gradu- 
ally, a new public opinion is formed ; and very soon, they who 
do right only because others do so, and will do wrong, at any 
time, for the sake of being in company, find, that it is neces- 
sary for them, if they would ‘eep in the fashion, to mend their 
sentiments and their morals too.”’ 

I have spoken of moral courage as a most noble and needful 
quality, in one who would be a man. I will now add, that 
it is an exceedingly rare quality, —rarer, it is said, among us 
Americans, than among almost any other people. Public 
opinion is our sovereign, and it rules us with an iron sway. 
It is a mighty, but invisible power, whose authority is seldom 
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questioned, — whose edicts, however arbitrary, absurd, or 
wicked, few have the hardihood to resist. Indeed, the awe in 
which we stand of one another is excessive, and almost ludi- 
crous. It will hardly suffer us’ to think and act, unless we 
think and act in masses. It moulds and shapes all our senti- 
ments and manners, and imparts to them a wonderful uniformi- 
ty of stamp and character. It represses originality of thought, 
hampers freedom of speech, and robs us, in a greater or less 
degree, of our individuality. It acts as a censorship over the 
press, salutary for the most part, governing it more completely 
than an armed police could do. The pulpit has not wholly 
escaped its influence, and it has had the effect, it must be con- 
fessed, to impair, in some degree, the confidence and authority 
with which it should fulfil its high mission. Moral courage 
will enable us to resist or modify this influence and pressure 
from without, —to act from an inward impulse and princi- 
ple, —to stand on our feet, —to look the tyrant custom boldly 
in the face, and, where he is in the wrong, tell him so to his 
face, and refuse compliance. If we have aught of this sturdy 
principle, we shall not suffer ourselves to be floated hither and 
thither, by the ever-changing currents of fashion and senti- 
ment ; we shall not surrender our independence, our separate 
responsibleness to sect or party, to church or state ; we shall not 
permit ourselves to be merged and lost in the mass; we shall 
not allow society to un-man us. Oh, if there were more of this 
brave and generous quality in the world, would not reigning 
abuses, and fashionable vices meet with much less countenance, 
and truth and right find many more staunch and ready support- 
ers, than they do? should we see all that moral pusillanimity, 
that time-serving spirit, that nervous sensibility to popular fa- 
vour, that anxiety to decline odious duties, that servile dread 
of censure and ridicule, that mean truckling to power in 
unworthy hands, which we now so often behold among us? 
Let us abjure this cowardly, craven spirit, so unworthy of us, 
either as Christians, or as men. Always let us dare to act 
uprightly, independently, manfully, — and let us feel that it 
means something, — a great deal, — to be a man. 

There is another attribute belonging to manliness of charac- 
ter, which I have left myself but brief space to notice. It is 
for itude, or moral firmness. This is a different quality from 
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that which we have just been considering. The. one is an 
active, the other a passive, virtue. Moral courage may prompt 
us to ally ourselves to a good, but unpopular cause, fortitude 
will enable us to bear without flinching or complaint,. the 
odium and inconvenience it may bring upon us. We may be 
led, in a moment of generous enthusiasm to commit ourselves 
to a certain course of beneficent action, to which a sense of 
duty may impel us; moral firmness will enable us to persist in 
it, though omens of success may be few, and discourage- 
ments and difficulties may thicken around it. When Peter 
avowed his faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, at the risk of 
being cast out of the synagogue, he evinced moral courage; 
when, under the influence of fear he declared with oaths and 
imprecations, ‘“‘I know not the man,” —he showed a melan- 
choly want of moral firmness. Napoleon possessed firmness, 
an iron firmness of will, but he lacked moral courage. He 
could see, unmoved, the ground ploughed up at his feet, by 
cannon balls, and coolly issue his orders, and direct the battle- 
storm ; but he had meanness and pusillanimity enough, to deny 
the authorship of an obnoxious pamphlet, which he had pub- 
lished, to charge it upon a friend, and to compel that friend, 
by threats and bribes to own it. You see, then, the difference 
between these two qualities, when brought into comparison. 
They are both indispensable to form the man, —the real man, 
whose own sense of duty is his highest law, — who darés to 
act right, be the consequences what they may, — who follows 
truth meekly but resolutely, however arduous or solitary be 
the path in which she leads. 

To conclude, let us take the principles and spirit of the 
Gospel as our standard by which to estimate true manliness of 
character. Above all, let us look to our blessed Saviour as 
the glorious type and ideal of perfect manhood, and strive con- 
tinually to come up to the fulness of the measure of the stature 
of man in Christ Jesus. 





“In the civil wars of France, Montaigne alone, of all the 
French gentry, kept his castle gates unbarred, and made his 
personal integrity as good at least as a regiment.” 
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A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 


A Curistian Housekeeper! Why not make a mark of ex- 
clamation as we finish the sentence? Surely the attainment 
of such a character calls into exercise the loftiest as well 
as the humblest virtues. Perhaps few realize the respon- 
sibility which devolves upon the mistress of a family. We 
would have her wear a sunny brow, a cheerful deportment, 
an attractive manner and a ready hospitality. To do this, 
great virtues are requisite ; yes, and oftentimes great sacrifices 
are demanded. Perhaps I can better impress the difficulties 
and trials which beset such a character, by appending a few 
leaves from a note-book where a registry was kept for one’s 
personal benefit. It runs thus: — 

“Sept. Ist.—Just returned from the country — found 
Nancy, ‘my girl of all work,’ discouraged and dissatisfied ; — 
on enquiry, was told by her that she had been offered higher 
wages by an unprincipled woman, with whom, considering 
her peculiar infirmities, she would inevitably be ruined. Made 
it a subject of consideration ; — felt unable to increase her 
wages, yet duty demanded the sacrifice on my part, not to put 
in jeopardy her character. 

“ Find myself setting a bad precedent by thus doing. 
Nancy having communicated to my neighbor’s ‘help,’ the 
intelligence, she too made a ‘strike,’ which resulted in a 
call from the mistress of the latter, and a reproval to me for 
doing so. How hard to maintain a true consistency ! 

“‘ Sept. 5th. — Friends unexpectedly came in to pass a few 
days. Busily engaged in arranging my house, having sundry 
unfinished articles to complete, and many others to commence, 
how could I cordially welcome them, when my head and 
hands were already filled? Yet they are worthy people, and 
dream not of extra trouble. Nancy of late insists upon doing 
as she pleases, and fancies all extra care must devolve upon 
me. After being busied all day with household duties, my 
country friends expect a fund of humor and cheerfulness every 
evening. ” 

“Sept. 8th. — Bessy, my oldest girl, came in a pet, declar- 
ing she must join a company of girls to attend the dancing 
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school. ‘The mere accomplishment I should not object to ;— 
but when I reflect upon the influence of nightly gatherings, the 
varieties of dress, the mixed society, all tending to make a 
quiet home less attractive, I opposed her inclination, but found 
my reasons did not overrule her judgment. Am I not respon- 
sible for the mingled influences in which I place an artless. 
child? The world says, ‘Show your children all sides of life, 
and they will more intelligibly judge what to adopt and what 
toavoid.’ My own opinion says, let them be kept apart 
from evil until goodness shall have gained the ascendancy 
over corrupting snares. ” 

“Sept. 10. — Again hampered with domestic cares. Find no 
leisure ; — have scarcely time to read the daily paper. Rise 
early, attend to nameless little duties, have an oversight to my 
dinner, receive some half dozen calls from ladies who profess- 
edly have nothing to do, thus lose the time I had set apart 
for other purposes, find the dinner hour just at hand, and have 
literally accomplished nothing! Mr. Grant (my husband) 
says I grow thin and nervous. 

“T attempt to rise above petty vexations, but go where I 
will, they harass me. I am really ashamed that the trifles of 
the hour have such influence over me. Last evening, as I was 
going to one of our religious meetings, a word from the 
kitchen so disconcerted me as to haunt me all the time of ser- 
vice; even intruding upon my devotional feelings. When [ 
rose above it the next morning, or rather slept it off, I formed 
the resolution never again to be thus overcome. ”’ 

“ Sept. 16. — The requirements of society trouble me. To 
avoid being singular, I am obliged to do many things which 
militate against my peace. ‘There is to be a large party at my 
friend G’s. (They would think me odd were I to excuse myself, 
and really deem it treating them uncivilly did I not appear in 
a new dress. In fact, one of the young ladies inquired, ‘ Aunt, 
what shail you wear?’ 1 have an aversion to maintaining 
false appearances, and certainly neither my scanty purse nor 
my taste warrants me in a great outlay.” 

“ Sept. 18.— The expenses of housekeeping increased, and 
yet no mitigation of my labor. Aclerk is added to our family, 
and I ought to have a supervision of his wardrobe, his habits, 
and whole deportment. Alas! who. is sufficient for these 
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things? They must all be met by the mistress of a family, 
or her duty is poorly discharged. ” 

“ Hearing a company of young ladies talking upon marriage 
yesterday made me unhappy. Venturing to suggest that the 
days of perfect freedom would not then as now be their por- 
tion, I was met with the reply, ‘Oh, we shall board ; — we 
intend to have nothing to do with housekeeping.’ But after 
all, somebody must keep house to board the care-fleeing 
couples. ” 

“Sept. 20. — My cook was taken sick, and just at the same 
time a cab drove up announcing an aunt and cousin from 
the country. Having provided for their bodies, they desire me 
to walk with them. One of the children kept house, and I did 
so ;—they complained of weary limbs, and reposed on easy 
seats on their return, while my duties lay in the kitchen to 
prepare a supper, and eat it with cheerfulness. Then, I must 
make Nancy comfortable for the night, prepare her medicines, 
calm her mind, and fit myself for another day of labor.” 

I could extract still farther from the above journal, but is not 
enough given to show how difficult is the attainment of the 
character of a Christian Housekeeper? We are told of the 
easy lot of woman ;—how smoothly she may move along, 
undisturbed by the harassing trials which meet the man of 
business ;— how easily she may preserve a serene counte- 
nance, and make a home the paradise of smiles and love! 
Thank Heaven, there are women who do so; but those who 
conscientiously discharge al/ the duties which the relation of 
wife and mother imposes, and still carry about them the 
radiant countenance which beamethjoy, must have a secret 
well-spring which nourishes ard nurtures their souls. This 
ean only be attained by asking strength from above. 

There are hours, (in the experience of all how many,) 
when “the heart and flesh fail;” and it is only by drinking 
at the Fountain of Divine Love, refreshment is afforded. 
Sick and weary of earth, only as we view this state as dis- 
ciplinary to a higher and better, we rise above the petty 
annoyances which mar our peace, and take breath in a purer 
atmosphere. ‘Thus looking upon life, where we cannot enjoy, 
we learn to endure. I know it may be said, I have extracted 
a leaf which belongs not to every housekeeper’s journal. But 
if the experience varies, still there are cares and duties which 
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can only be conscientiously performed and meekly met, but 
by those who are participants of a religious faith. 

I would in this connection say a word respecting sympathy 
from him whom the Apostle terms “ the head of the woman.” 
He sits down to a well-spread board, and is perhaps unmindful 
how much systematic effort has been expended to procure this 
enjoyment. He caresses the child who runs to his embrace, 
and knows not how fretful and wayward he has been to his 
mother in the nursery. In a word, he finds all the comforts 
of a well-ordered home, and is prone to forget whose head and 
hands have made it so. The vexations and trials of woman’s 
life are far more easily borne by day, when the evening hours 
are cheered by sympathy and conversation which carries off 
the thoughts from petty annoyances. Physical health is thus 
greatly improved ; and he who refuses to bestow his cheerful 
co-operation thus to lighten his partner’s lot, certainly de- 
serves a less pleasant home. 'The “ opera” and “club-room ” 
ought to have no attractions to him whose fireside is left with 
alonely wife. There should be no solitary pleasures to the 
wedded pair. Each may, and should, become helpers to each 
other ; for in this way alone is true domestic bliss made mani- 
fest. Co-workers together, the rough and difficult passages of 
life are thus smoothed, and the sustaining feeling is engendered 
that we are not living in vain, —and if both can drink from 
the same Fountain of spiritual life, we can readily anticipate 
the transfer of earthly labors to heavenly reward. ‘The re- 
union of a well trained family in a higher state of enjoyment 
has often been glowingly depicted ; and if the fancy has some- 
times taken too bold a flight in such descriptions, certainly we 
need entertain no doubt that the Christian home on earth fits 
us for whatever mission our Heavenly Father may entrust 
to us hereafter. 

Labor then, oh woman, to become a Christian Housekeeper ! 
It is one of the most difficult, but enviable characters that can 
be formed, and ought to command the respect and sympathy 
of all for whom you labor! Always however bear about with 
you the saying of our Lord to the sisters in Bethany, “ Mar- 
tha, thou art careful and tronbled about many things, but one 
thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from her! ” H. S. E. 
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OH, FATHER, HEAR! 


I wanper in weariness fainting with fear ; 

The pathway is devious, rugged and drear ; 

The tempest is brooding, dark night coming on, 

Yet sad and unaided, I journey alone. 

My burden is heavy, —too heavy to bear, — 

T cannot sustain it, — oh hear, Father, heer! 
What voice from out the Spirit Land is whispering to me ? 
“Trust every thing tome, my child —I will take care of thee!” 


°T is a gentle voice and I know it full well; 

But my gloomiest doubts I cannot dispel : 

My way may be lost with no kind hand to guide ; 

What foes may o’ertake me, what perils betide! 

Oh pity my anguish, and list to my prayer, 

And send me a Comforter, — hear, Father, hear ! — 
That same consoling voice of love — its tones are full and free, — 
“ Arise! and journey on, my child, and trust thyself to me.” 


I will gratefully trust, — but must I go on 
To-night through the terror and darkness alone ? 
1 am longing for home, the refuge so blest, 
But awhile let me linger, for rest — oh, for rest! 
Oh, tenderly grant me some friend to appear, 
Or one blessed angel — Oh hear, Father, hear! 
A gentle hand is on my head — it presses tenderly — 
And still the voice -—“ T'’rust, dearest child, trust everything to me.” 


And wilt thou pardon all my doubts ? 
And wilt thou lead the way ? 
And art thou sent by heavenly love ? 
Oh blessed Ange] — say ! 
Then I will be thy trusting child, 
As in the days of old 
When those benignant, sheltering arms 
My weakness did enfold. 
Yes, I will lean upon thy rod, 
Dismissing every fear, 
And bless 7'hee, highest Father, God ! 
Oh may I ever hear thy voice thus speaking unto me ! 
“ Trust all thy ways to me, my child. Behold, I go with thee.” 
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“ And thou didst talk about, (how strange a story,) 
When the Memnonium was in all its glery 

And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


“Nay, daughter of Theon, thy reasoning holds not good. 
I ask thee to tell me why thou wilt not receive the words 
of Christ, and thou canst plead nothing but that they do not 
seem the truth. Is this philosophical? Is this worthy of the 
wisest female now living?” 

“My reasoning, good Synesius, would be lost upon you; 
you have blindly, credulously, received as from God, a man 
who died upon the cross. Tell me not the Immortal Gods 
would subject themselves to such an indignity. Or even 
were this Christ merely a messenger from Zeus, think you the 
Thunderer would have permitted such a foul wrong to be 
done to his appointed herald ?” 

“ Hypatia, hast thou ever read the life of this Christ ? if not, 
thou canst not judge of him or his mission.” 

“ Never, good Synesius; I heed not such delusions; let me 
live out the principles of the Apollo-descended Plato and I 
care not for other doctrines. Know I not that my soul is 
derived from the Immortal Father of the world? Know I not 
also, that that soul will live hereafter, will dwell in happiness, 
in the world beyond the dark rolling Styx? And what want 
I more?” 

“ Fair reasoner, you say you know these things. How do 
you know them? J know them, because Christ has revealed 
them; he has, in his own person, taught me the blessed truth 
of the resurrection of the soul; he has shown me my Father, 
and his Father, and it is true, true to my heart. But you, 
Hypatia, how can you know it? It is not a truth you can 
bring home to your heart. It is only by cold, philosphical 
reasoning you can arrive at this belief.” 
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“No, good Synesius, it is a heaven-implanted intuition. 
The soul that God has made, knows its author, its father. 
My soul, your soul, learned the great truths of its being, and 
they unfold themselves to us, gradually. It was never intend- 
ed that one person should teach us what it is better for each 
individual soul to evolve for itself.” 

‘Ah, Hypatia, would I could open your eyes to the blessed 
truth? Come hither!” and, taking her by the hand, he led 
her to the window, and drawing aside the heavy curtain 
of Tyrian dyed linen, they looked forth upon the most mag- 
nificent scene eye ever witnessed. The beautiful city of Al- 
exandria, with its superb palaces, its stately temples and noble 
public buildings lay stretched around them. At the right was 
the calm, placid lake of Mareotis, aud directly in front the 
curved harbour filled with the picturesque shipping of the 
time. It was sheltered by the pretty island of Pharos, from 
which rose the lonely tower of white marble, glittering and 
sparkling in the rays of the sun, and contrasting exquisitely 
with the deep blue of both the water and the sky. 

“Look yonder, Hypatia,” said Synesius, pointing to the 
beautiful structure, “at that fair tower; it stands there now 
in the broad day light, lovely to look upon, but of no use; 
at night, when its watch-light gleams from its summit, its in- 
fluence is felt for good, far and wide. 'The’mariner blesses it, 
as he seeks his haven of rest; it becomes a beacon of hope 
and joy. And like that tower art thou. Hypatia, the Platon- 
ist, is the Pharos of the day, cold, glittering, stately, beautiful 
to look upon, but shedding no blessed influence around her ; 
Hypatia the Christian would be like that same tower at night, 
warming, directing, cheering, bending down as it were from 
the ambient air of heaven, to bless and save the tempest-tost 
wanderers of this life.” 

“Thank you, Synesius, for the compliment you give me, 
for such I take it. To resemble yon tower either by day or 
night, would be my highest ambition ; for see you not, friend, 
it pierces the pure ether, and raised above the fogs and vapors 
of this lower earth, is ever surrounded by the pure atmo- 
sphere of a higher world? So would I have it with myself. 
All to which my soul adheres should be incorruptible, immor- 
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tal, and I would drink in only the influences of the harmo- 
nious philosophy of Plato.” 

“Ah, my daughter, the magic of that man’s style has se- 
duced you; but if you would but read this scroll!” and he 
took from his bosom a roll of papyrus, upon which was writ- 
ten in Coptic characters the Gospel of Matthew ; unrolling it, 
he pointed to the words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” ‘This book was written by no philo- 
sopher, Hypatia; it can boast no graces of eloquence, no 
poetical fancies ; it was penned by a humble Jewish publican, 
but he was Heaven-inspired ; and think you your Plato, your 
Pythagoras, or your Aristotle, can give you a diviner truth 
than that?” 

“No, holy Synesius, not a diviner truth, but the same, on- 
ly expressed in different words. But we waste time in useless 
argument ; you would be better employed in teaching your 
flock, and I in my studies. Though we cannot agree in our 
ethics, we will be none the less friends.” 

‘Pardon me, Hypatia, if my desire to see you all you are 
capable of being, leads me to trespass upon you. When I 
listen to your eloquence, before the Academy, I feel what 
would be your power, were you pleading the cause of our 
Saviour, and unfolding his divine truth. But I must not 
wrong you. Go you to the lecture room to-day?” 

“Yes, an hour before sunset I am to address the governor 
and magistrates, with what people choose to listen, in the 
Hall of Memnon, at the Academy. Will you aid me with 
your presence, good father?” 

“T know thou art ever found pleading the cause of morality 
and virtue, therefore I go. And yet it is ever with a\sigh I 
listen to thee, wanting as thou dost the divine light. But 
thou must have somewhat to prepare for thy lecture, so fare- 
well! The good God bless thee.” 

“May Zeus love thee, and Minerva spread her shield around 
thee,” said Hypatia; and with this Pagan blessing Synesius, 
the Christian priest, departed. 

Hypatia sat musing quietly, as if meditating upon the sub- 
ject which had been discussed between her and her late visit- 
er. After some time she roused herself, and, clapping her 
hands, an Ethiopian slave appeared. She made a few signals, 
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which he obeyed by placing before the window a tripod of 
porphyry, supporting a black marble slab, on which he laid 
several sheets of papyrus and a stylus, also a vase of purple 
glass, (a rare elegance in those times,) in which was one 
of those lovely lilies of the Nile, pure and queenlike, its snowy 
petals contrasting beautifully with the rich amethystine hue 
of the glass. For the Egyptians (as has been proved by the 
remains found in the pyramids and the ornaments preserved 
with the mummies) possessed the rare art which has lately 
been revived in Bohemia, of giving their glass the richest and 
most glowing colors, imitating the rarest glories of their east- 
ern clime, in its brilliant dyes. 

The slave retired, and then Hypatia, rising, walked across 
the room to an alcove, over which hung crimson drapery loop- 
ed with golden cords. She drew aside the curtain, and there 
were ranged massive rolls of parchment and papyrus. Each 
one was closed with a silver clasp, on which was marked the 
name of the volume, and most of them were the writings 
of Plato and his school. Hypatia opened one of the rolls, — 
it was the Phedrus,—aud then seating herself at the table 
near the window, she took up the stylus, and was soon enga- 
ged in writing. 

To understand why this fine Egyptian maiden was engaged 
in such a different manner from those of her sex in those far 
distant times, we must glance at her history, and the influen- 
ces which had been around her and which had formed her 
mind and character. She was the daughter of Theon, one 
of the most celebrated mathematicians in Alexandria. He had 
fora long time been at the head of the mathematical school. 
He had early in life married a Greek lady of the most refined 
and exquisite taste, imbued with the love of the beautiful, and 
worshipping nature with an almost religions spirit. Their 
only child, Hypatia, combined in a singular manner the rare 
excellencies of both. From her father she received a decided 
mathematical bias, which would have been almost unfeminine 
had it not been tempered with all that was poetical in the 
Greek character. Educated under her father’s immediate 
care, she had soon mastered all that was known of the ab- 
struse sciences. In the intervals of her severer studies she 
was allowed to read the works of Plato, which from their 
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sublime and glowing conceptions, expressed in the poetic and 
flowing style so peculiar:to the great philosopher, completely 
fascinated her. She became imbued with his spirit, and an 
earnest desire arose in her mind to become like him. 

When she had attained the age to choose for herself, she de- 
termined, like her great prototype, to travel through the cities 
of the world, to study men and manners, and test the princi- 
ples of Plato. Accordingly, with suitable attendants, she left 
Alexandria, and went to Athens, where she remained two 
years, attending all the discourses of the best instructers. 
From thence she proceeded to Italy, and, following in Plato’s 
footsteps, associated herself with the Pythagorean sect, became 
familiar with the doctrines of Pythagoras, which now were 
better understood. After the lapse of a few years, with a 
mind matured by study, and a taste perfected by her sojourn 
among all that was beautiful in the known world, Hypatia 
returned to Alexandria. Her reputation had preceded her, 
and she was cordially welcomed by the citizens. Many honors 
were paid her, and she was finally solicited by the magistrates 
of the city to take the philosophical chair in the Academy. 
She accepted the invitation, and thus Alexandria beheld the 
singular spectacle of a woman occupying the chair of science 
which had been filled by a long line of illustrious teachers, 
who had made it the most celebrated Academy in the world. 
Of a pure and lofty character, she commanded respect, and 
the halls of the Academy were crowded with attentive 
audiences. 

Hypatia gave both night and day to her studies; the true 
enthusiasm for self-improvement filled her mind, and she 
shrank from no mental exertion which she thought would 
tend to open to her the heavenly arcana. Psychology and 
the connexion of the soul with the Infinite, was what chiefly 
interested her. But she did not dream away her reason in 
empty metaphysics: hers was a living, active mind, doing 
good to all around her. But in vain were all the efforts of her 
friends to induce her to become a Christian. She was so 
thoroughly imbued with the graceful mythology of the Greeks, 
tempered by the higher aspirations of Plato, that she shrank 
with dislike from every faith that seemed to her less ethereal. 
She mourned over the degeneracy of her native city, that so 
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many were ready-to give up the time-honored worship of Ju- 
piter and the host of nature’s gods,'for the new superstition 
which was now extensively prevailing. 


After a day of anxious study and preparation for the lecture, 
just as the setting sun was shedding its,crimson glories over 
the'earth, bathing city and champaign country, river, islands 
and Parian domes, with its glorious effulgence, Hypatia mount- 
ed her chariot to drive to the Academy or Museum, where she 
was to deliver her lecture. The streets were filled with peo- 
ple; all passing toward the same place, and as the graceful 
equipage was driven along, it seemed more like a festive pro- 
cession than the simple passing of a teacher to her hall of in- 


struction. Flowers were thrown from the windows into the ° 


chariot, garlands were hung over the necks of the splendid 
Arabian steeds. .“‘ Long live the daughter of Theon!*” “ Hail 
to the Alexandrian Minerva!” rang through the air. Hypatia 
seemed gratified by these demonstrations of kindness. She 
waved her head in acknowledgment, but her face could not be 
seen, for she was enveloped in an azure silk veil, which fell 
from her head to her feet, concealing the whole person. 

The Academy was situated in the finest part of the city, 
called the Bruchion, and overlooked the harbour. It was 
built in what was deemed the most magnificent style of Egyp- 
tian architecture, heavy and sombre, but grand. The massive 
slabs of dark grey stone, which formed the front, were covered 
with hieroglyphics ; the columns were wreathed with serpents 
carved into the very stone. A Sphynx of black marble, with 
its unearthly human face, was placed on each side of the por- 
tico of entrance. Here Hypatia found, awaiting her arrival, 
the magistrates of the city, who conducted her through the 
long, lofty hall into the lecture room. 

This had been painted by some Grecian artist, who had 
blended singularly together the Egyptian and Greek mythol- 
ogy. On the rounded ceiling was represented Olympus dur- 
ing an assembly of the gods, and the heavenly colors, azure, 
pink, and amber, were mingled in dazzling profusion. But 
around the walls of the room the artist had represented the 
superstitions of the Egyptians. On one side was the proces- 
sion in honor of Apis. The stately bull, larger than life, 
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stalked along while thousands of worshippers followed him. 
On the other side was the Marriage of Isis and Osiris; and all 
the vacant spaces were covered with the sacred golden beetle, 
which glittered in the light, the lotus, the laurel, the helio- 
trope, the precious onion ; and in each corner of the hall, on 
golden and silver tripods, were a bronze ibis, crocodile, cat, 
and hawk, all sacred to Osiris, and beloved, nay worshipped, 
by the Egyptians. There was scarcely any light from with- 
out admitted. Like most of the Egyptian buildings it was 
of almost cave-like darkness, but there were lamps pendent 
from the ceiling, filled with perfumed oil, which shed a soft 
and solemn light over the whole room, dimly revealing every- 
thing, and investing it with a shadowy greatness. In the 
centre of the hall was a raised platform, on which was a couch 
of purple velvet, a grotesque bronze table, upon which was a 
small silver statue of the Grecian Minerva, placed there in 
compliment to Hypatia, who was supposed to be her protege. 
There was also a small goblet of Egyptian clay, filled with 
the water of the Nile. . 

To this platform Hypatia was led by the magistrates ; on 
her appearance a wild but musical rythm in honor of the gods 
was shouted by all present, mingled with the sound of wind 
instruments, which, strange as it may appear, exceeded in va- 
riety, power, and beauty of shape, those of a more modern 
day. When the song was ended, Hypatia threw aside her 
veil, and appeared before the audience, not as an intellectual 
Amazon, but as a delicate, noble-minded woman. She was 
dressed with exceeding simplicity. A robe of white was fas- 
tened around the throat with a band of pearls, confined at the 
waist with a girdle of the same pure gems, and with no other 
ornament ; but around her head was a laurel wreath which 
had been decreed her at Athens. In her hand she held a roll 
of parchment. 

When she began to address the audience, a stillness like 
death prevailed, and at first her voice sounded tremulous and 
low, but she soon regained her power over it, and it swelled 
full and harmonious. She spoke in Greek, which was now 
quite as well understood in Egypt as the Coptic. She com- 
menced with a sketch of Plato, announced herself as a disciple 
of his school, pictured him listening humbly to the teach- 
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ings of Socrates, and drinking in the elements of his immortal 
mind. She detailed the death scene of the father of philoso- 
phers, his conversation with his pupils, how it had stirred with- 
in them all, and more especially in Plato, thoughts of immortal- 
ity, and led him to study the nature of the soul. She opened 
the Pheedrus, and read from it what related to these divine 
doctrines. She made an earnest appeal to all present that they 
would receive that faith which could alone give a depth and 
meaning to this life. A listener would almost have believed 
her a Christian, so much of the true spiritual influence’was in 
her words, but the Holy name was wanting. 

When she closed, and seated herself, a murmur of approba- 
tion rose in the hall, and the walls echoed with the shouts 
and praises of the excited people. Hypatia, warmed by the 
enthusiasm she had excited, remained quiet till the throng had 
passed out. Then Orestes, the governor of the city, approach- 
ed where she stood, thanked her for the pleasure she had be- 
stowed, and led her through the halls to her chariot, which 
- he mounted behind her, and escorted by his guards attend- 
ed her home. Orestes was a firm and true friend of Hypatia ; 
he trusted in her clear mind ; he thought her free from preju- 


dice ; she was a worshipper of the Grecian gods; but yet she 
tolerated all religions; her mind was eminently enlarged, 
and he often sought advice from her, and was guided by her 
counsels, when those of the priesthood who formed his state 
cabinet, seemed injudicious and unreasonable. Hypatia never 
took advantage of this, for her whole aim was to purify and 
improve her native city. 


(Concluded next month.) 


“ Wuar is that man worse, that lets his neighbor go before 
him? In shows of state, the meanest marches first. Iam 
not troubled if my dog outruns me. The sun chides not the 
morning star, though it presume to usher day before him. My 
place is only where I am at present ; but that wherein I am 
not is not mine. The full sail oversets the vessel, which, 
drawn in, may make the voyage prosperous.” 
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CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. H, A. MILES. 


As to the true theory of the meaning and effect of infant 
baptism, there is not room for any difference of opinion to 
exist. Significant of the child’s introduction into the visible 
company of Christ’s followers on earth, and of the parent’s 
purpose to train it up, as such, in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, it is not easy to see the consistency of straight- 
way forgetting that the child is a child of the church, and 
of treating it as an outcast, a stranger to the covenant, an alien 
to the commonwealth of Christians, until, years hence, it for- 
mally applies for admission into the household of believers. 
No words can be necessary to show how our usage is at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the elder dispensation, in which a 
“covenant was made with Abraham and his seed”; at vari- 
ance, too, with the arrangements of that church whose found- 
er declared the children of his disciples to be of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whose chief apostle spoke of the fruit of beiiev- 
ing parents as “ holy” ; at variance, likewise, with the practice 
of all the great churches of Christendom —the Romish, Lu- 
theran, Episcopal, the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and 
the continent ; and no less at variance, as may be added, with 
the primitive Congregational Churches of New England, down 
to the time that Edwards, Whitefield, and the other Revival- 
ists, just one hundred years ago, introduced our existing modes 
of thought and action on this subject. The suggestion will 
be remembered which is made in the book on “ Christian 
Nurture’ that had the churches of our fathers enjoyed an 
established form or ceremony, which recognized the relation 
of baptized children to the church, and stood as an-enduring 
witness and memorial of it, the fact of that relation would not 
have been overlooked or forgotten through the influence of 
those who introduced the era, as Dr. Bushnell styles it, “of 
extreme individualism, of adult conversions.” The reflection 
is a just and instructive one. We are disposed, in some states 
of mind, to undervalue the service which an established cere- 
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mony may render, and to speak of it as a mere form, carrying 
with it small consequence whether it be or be not observed ; 
but how often, as in the case before us, may a form be a 
monument and landmark without which we know not into 
what seas of error we may drift! With that strong conser- 
vatism which exists in the New England churches in regard 
to all established forms and ceremonies we should not have 
been pushed into a position which unhappily cuts our children 
off from many of the blessings and benedictions and comforta- 
ble assurances, which are rightfully theirs. 

That it does all this, will be more apparent by a brief enu- 
meration of some of the consequences of the present usage 
of our churches. 

Included in the same covenant of grace under which their 
believing parents stand, regarded by God as branches having 
the same character as the stock that bore them, our children 
have a right to be regarded as already within the fold of the 
Great Shepherd, have a right to be educated in the atmosphere 
of unquestioning confidence, of calm and sweet hopes, which 
belong to that thought. But this right the church does not 
allow them. It inflicts upon them the injustice and wrong 
of treating them as if they were not born in their Father’s 
house, and could not call that their home; and so, regarding 
them all as Ishmaels, it sends them off into the wilderness 
of the world, with a piece of bread and a bottle of water, and 
utterly disowns them till in mature years they come back and 
sue for admission ; nor by any formal or allowed act does the 
church seem to admit that it has any Isaacs to be nursed and 
nourished in the protection and enjoyment of its bosom, and 
in whom its seed shall be called. 

Now the practical difference to the child of being brought 
up, in the one case, as if he was within the fold of the church, 
and, in the other case, as if he was without that fold, must be 
sufficiently obvious to all. In the former case, his religious 
position, character, expectations, duties, responsibilities, are all 
fixed and settled ; in the latter case, they are all contingent and 
prospective. He looks upon the church as an institution with 
which, for the present at least, he has no concern ; and of all 
young persons how very few, with us, do feel any interest in 
the church, and thus those seasons and services, which might 
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be, one would think, and ought to be, so dear and hallowing 
and uplifting to the affections of the young, pass by with their 
neglect. One fatal consequence of the whole case deserves a 
special notice. The young person feels that he can put off 
one of the most solemn duties of life at his will , put off his 
entrance upon a religious course, put off his avowal of a Chris- 
tian character, put off his connexion with the church until he 
chooses to attend to these things, he can do this, he can hold 
all these things in abeyance. How preposterous and absurd! 
But on the former supposition the young person grows up 
with the feeling that the obligation is resting upon him then 
and from the first. Already within the household of believers, 
he must maintain a character and fulfil the duties of a child 
of the church. What momentous and lasting consequences 
to all our children do these different ways of bringing them 
up involve ! 

Equally obvious must it be that these two views must have 
widely different effects upon parents. If they regard their 
children as out of the fold of the church, and feel that they are 
to decide for themselves when they come of age whether they 
will join the church or not, how natural for parents to say, 
“‘T will not prejudge the case for my child; he shall be left to 
act freely ; I will try to give him a good moral character, but 
his religion he must choose for himself.” The legitimate re- 
sult is the neglect of a directly religious culture. How many 
parents do neglect this! How many members of the church 
abstain from using any influence to lead their sons and daugh- 
ters to the commemoration of that Saviour who so tenderly 
loved the lambs of his flock! But suppose we take the other 
view, suppose we say, ‘ My children are already in the church. 
They are members with me. I covenanted for them when I 
offered them in baptism to that God who said, I will be a 
God to thee, and to thy seed. I brought them therefore to 
the Great Shepherd. I placed them in his fold. They are 
not left to decide hereafter whether they will be Christians 
or not. I decided that for them, and I must train them up to 
be fit for the relation to which they are pledged, and for the 
duties which they must meet. Who does not see what pow- 
erful motives these are to plead with parents to a more faithful 
religious training of their children? 
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The manifest want of harmony between the usage of our 
churches and our belief in education asa sure means of bring- 
ing children to God, has no doubt been painfully felt by us 
all. Our usage properly belongs to a different system, alien 
to our faith and practice. It belongs to the system of adult 
conversions, revivals, religious experiences marked, supernatu- 
ral, and describable in their origin.in time and place. Co- 
hering with that system, our usage does not cohere with our 
own. We ought to have rites consistent with our faith, — 
something to be a witness and memorial not merely of a wish 
and hope, but of a full confidence that a right religious culture 
will train all young persons to become members of the house- 
hold of faith. How much do our churches need to judge and 
act in this thing with more accuracy, with more of just 
scheme and compreh ensiveness ! 

How unfortunately the position in which we are placed 
bears against any considerable increase of the church, must, 
also, have been often noticed and lamented. Under the sys- 
tem of revivals and alleged supernatural visitations of interest 
and grace, there are times presented for joining the church, 
times when the point is brought home to almost every person 
living under the influence of that system, and he must then 
decide whether he will take that step or not. The large in- 
crease of church-members under that system, is explicable in a 
great degree by the fact of the presentation of such times as 
these. But according to our system of religious training we 
have no times presented for joining the church. Rarely with 
us does there come a period in any man’s life when he feels 
more like joining the church now than he did last week or 
last year, or when there is any particular reason why he 
should do if mow rather than next week or next year. It is 
entirely consistent with our theory of a gradual preparation 
for that membership that the fact should be so; but the evil 
consequence is, that what is never distinctly presented is 
rarely seriously considered, and men have the excellent reason 
for assigning a solemn duty of life to no time, that they can 
attend to it at any time. On the other hand, how great 
would be the increase of the church if only we had some con- 
sistent plan, followed by a faithful practice on our part, to 
give us the advantage of the natural law of growth! Re- 
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garding our children as already within the church, and train- 
ing them with a perpetual reference to an acknowledgment of 
this relation and to a discharge of the duties it implies, how 
might each generation born in the church bring all its sons 
and daughters to aid the church, and how rapidly might the 
heavenly colony, ever multiplying by the developement of its 
own prolific energies, overspread and fill the world. Thus, 
in the words of the title of a well known sermon, “Growth 
and not conquest would be the true method of Christian 
progress.” ’ 

The new meaning which right views of the relations of chil- 
dren to the church would impart to the ordinance of baptism, 
‘may here receive a passing reference. It falls, we suppose, 
within the experience of us all to find that parents do not 
readily see the need, or feel the urgency, or exactly perceive 
the meaning, of having their children baptized. Baptized 
children are regarded in no respect whatever as different from 
unbaptized children. If we looked upon them as introduced 
into the Christian Church, made members with all the cove- 
nant promises and benedictions of members, should we not all 
see a new significance in this rite, and could so many parents 
then neglect to offer their children unto God ? 

Right and Scriptural views on this subject would teach us 
to look with ever new and deepening interest upon our own 
baptism when we were young. We should then feel like saying, 
‘That was a solemn act for me which my father and mother, 
as my sponsors and endorsers, performed in my unconscious 
infancy. How great is the interest which I have in that 
event! It made me a member of the great family of Jesus 
Christ. Henceforth I am in that family, and I must be wor- 
thy of this high relation. By all their love for me, and mine 
for them, I will take upon myself the duties to which they 
pledged me as a child of the church. I will not question the 
validity of the covenant which was then made, remembering 
those suggestive words of the poet: 





“Tf temporal estates may be conveyed 
By covenants, on condition, 

To men and fo their heirs, be not afraid, 
My soul to rest upon 

The covenant of grace by mercy made. 








Do but thy duty and rely upon’t 
Repentance, faith, obedience, 

Whenever practised, truly will amount 
To an authentic evidence, 

Though the deed were antedated at the font.” 
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But to what do these considerations point? Do they not 
suggest the inquiry whether an attempt should be made to 
make the relation of baptized children to the church some- 
thing substantive and practically important? And here, pass- 
ing by other ways in which an influence in this direction 
may be exerted, we wish to ask if we may not avail ourselves 
for this purpose, with great propriety and considerable power, 
of an important era in the life of most young persons in our 
parishes — the time, we mean, when their connexion ceases 
with our Sunday schools?) Not by any mechanical arrange- 
ment, not by anything so artificial and superficial as the de- 
claration of a rule, or the passage of a resolution, by a shew 
of hands, but by a right Christian opinion, formed by the 
pulpit, the religious press, the voice of the superintendent, 
the Sunday school teacher, and the Christian parent, and 
through all these channels made vital and effective, can we 
not have such points as the following understood, and, to 
some good degree, practically felt, in our parishes : 

1. That we regard all baptized children as virtually mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, and as in process of training, 
during their childhood, for the duties and privileges of full 
discipleship. 

2. That, relying first of all upon the influences of a Chris- 
tian home, and then upon the aid given to these influences 
by the instructions of the Sunday school, we expect all bap- 
tized children to be brought into visible communion with the 
church, 

3. That admitted into the Sunday school with this end in 
view, retaining their connexion with it through a course 
of instruction which throughont shall point to this end, our 
children shall be expected to make the time when they close 
their connexion with the Sunday school the occasion of their 
advance to the position of full discipleship. 

4, That we regard unbaptized children who are subjected 
to Christian influences in our Sunday schools as candidates 
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for church-membership, and that it be expected that they 
also will become members, after baptism, at the close of their 
connexion with the Sunday school. 


In looking back upon these propositions, perhaps some may 
say, ‘I see nothing here but what I have always believed, 
and have ever tried to realize so far as my influence would per- 
mit.’ No doubt the fact is so with many. It is not pretend- 
ed that here is a statement of any thing original. The main 
position asserted, that of the church-membership of baptized 
children, is only an affirmation of the almost universal faith 
of the church, while nothing more is said in relation to the re- 
sults of our Sunday schools than what every minister of the 
Gospel has time and again wished might be true. And yet, 
admitting all this, it is no less a fact that both the truth, and 
the connexion with one another, of the above-named points, 
are very vaguely seen by many ; and precisely in consequence 
of this vagueness, through the want of a clear statement, and 
a reiteration, and an enforcement of these points, till they form 
an integral part of a vital and effective Christian opinion among 
us, have we failed, in bringing so few young persons to the 
church. 

Others may say, ‘You must not expect many children in 
our Sunday schools to join the church until they live in purer 
and more efficient Christian influences at home.’ Unquestion- 
ably this is true. Did Christian parents make their homes 
what they ought to be, did their children there breathe the 
atmosphere of love and piety, and perpetually have before their 
eyes beautiful and attractive examples of faith and virtue, the 
ways of our Zion would no longer mourn because so few come 
to her solemn feasts, but how many sons and daughters would 
joyfully be led by their parents to the common Bishop of their 
souls. But should the existing parental neglect deter us from 
declaring what our homes ought to be? By proclaiming a 
true plan of Christian culture, by announcing what we have a 
right to expect, by using every means in our power of shewing 
parents and children what the results of sacred instruction 
should be, may we not be doing the very best thing to deepen 
a sense of parental responsibleness, and to make Christian 
homes the abodes of a more pervading piety ? 

VOL. VI. 48* 
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Some may refer to another obstacle in the way of reaping 
any considerable results beyond those already attained, and 
that is, the character of our Sunday school teachers. Many 
of them not members of the church themselves, how can they 
instruct our children in the duties of full disciplesbip, and lead 
them to the table of commemoration? But is this a reason 
for being content with coming short of our true aim, or is it a 
reason for seeking better instruments whereby to accomplish 
it? Grateful for the services of Sunday school teachers who 
are not church-members, freely acknowledging that among 
them we have found some of our most faithful fellow-laborers, 
and most unwilling to be deprived of their aid, we must never- 
theless affirm that every teacher ought to be a member of the 
church, and is bound in consistency to be so. But the case 
does not require us to frame any argument against them. 
Rather does it require us to speak in their justification. Their 
relation to the church is the result of the false position in 
which the church has placed itself. Could we introduce the 
usage of young persons being considered as members by the 
fact of their baptism, and then coming to the table of commu- 
nion as a natural step which should occasion no remark, — in 
other words, could they take this step simply and naturally, 
without any appearance of assumption or presumption on their 
part, who can doubt that our Sunday school teachers would 
be the first persons to avail themselves of such terms of mem- 
bership? If otherwise, a Sunday school would be better 
without such teachers than with them. Is it not one of the 
great dangers of this institution at the present time, in the 
prevalent desire to procure teachers and multiply classes, to 
press into the service those whose motives and fitness may be 
seriously questioned? No amount of information which he 
can impart will compensate for the injury that man will do 
whose religious character does not inspire respect, whose ex- 
ample does not make a religious life seem beautiful and holy. 
The utmost confidence is felt in the position, that two or 
three truly religious and devout teachers, are far better even 
for a large school, than a dozen of whom these qualities may 
not be predicated. 

One other objection to the main position here suggested may 
be anticipated. It may be said that to receive into a church 
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a considerable number of young persons just leaving the Sun- 
day school, young men and young women whose principles 
have not yet been formed, whose characters have not yet been 
tested, must be dangerous to the purity of the church, and that 
in a little while there must be that same laxity of morals 
among church-members which existed when this system was 
tried by our fathers, and which called forth the complaints of 
Edwards and Whitefield and others. That there was great 
laxity of morals in the church at the times referred to is noto- 
rious. But men who have studied those times have expressed 
the opinion that there was no necessary connexion between 
that low state of morals and the doctrine of the church-mem- 
bership of children. It grew out of another cause from whose 
influence we are now happily free — the connexion of church- 
membership with the elective francise, and all civil station and 
influence. ‘That the principles and character of young persons 
are still unformed would seem to be the best reason in the 
world to give them the shelter of the church’s protection, and 
the direction of its wisdom and love. It is not proposed that 
all young persons on leaving the Sunday school shal] enter 
as a mere matter of course into the church, without any inter- 
view with their pastor, or inquiry on his part into their inten- 
tions and attainments. And what if there be some admitted 
who may hereafter prove unworthy? It is a consequence 
which must follow any arrangements, and from which we are 
not now safe. And besides, will the number of unworthy 
persons admitted be likely to be as large as the number of wor- 
thy persons at present excluded ? — excluded by their modesty, 
excluded by the necessity which our existing arrangements 
create of their seeming to profess some change which they 
have not experienced, some superior goodness to which they 
cannot pretend. 


‘‘ In the streets of a crowded city it is difficult to walk slow- 
ly. In the press of our life it is difficult to be calm. Every 
man must patiently bide his time. What matters it to the 
world whether I, or you, or another man did such a deed, or 
wrote such a book, so but the deed and book were well done? 
Therefore should every man wait — should bide his time.” 
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WE are under obligations for the following pamphlets and books :— 
to the Committee, for the ‘‘ Report of the Committee of the City 
Government of Boston,” on the Interchange of Books between this city 
and the city of Paris, whereby, under the plan of the enterprising M. 
Vattemare, a large number of important works have already changed 
hands, so many peace missives and bands of civilized amity, and 
germs of future libraries, to the capitals of the two countries :—to the 
author, for two appropriate, affectionate and sensible Sermons preached 
by Rev.S. Osgood at Providence, R. I.,on closing his ministry there :— 
to some person unknown for “ A Letter from Rome,” or ‘* The Good 
and the Bad in the Roman Catholic Church,” by Rev. Henry M. 
Field, —a man who describes what he saw of the religious ceremonies, 
pageants and exercises at Rome with considerable talent, shows good 
general abilities as a writer, discriminates carefully and frankly, and 
avows more generous sentiments towards the Romish religion than we 
have been accustomed to find or expect in “* Orthodox” productions :— 
to the Committee, fora ‘* Report tothe Grammar School Board” of Bos- 
ton, on the “ Petition of sundry persons for the abolition of the Smith 
(colored) School,”—holding that for various reasons, many of which are 
financial and prudential, while the Smith School ought to be managed 
with more care and pains, its abolition at present would be a measure in- 
jurious and inexpedient ; we commend the thoroughness of the Report 
and, for the most part, its spirit and style :—to the author, for Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop’s Address at Bowdoin College, on the Bowdoin family, 
a model of the finished and engaging Historical Oration :—to some 
English friend, for a caustic and searching tract, published by Aylott 
& Jones, London, and entitled, “The Cholera, no Judgment. The 
Efficacy, Philosophy, and Practical Tendency of the Prayer by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ordered to be read during the Prevalence of 
Cholera,—by Sensus Communis”’ ; it is the opinion of the writer that the 
Cholera calls more loudly for a better knowledge of the natural laws of 
health and brotherhood and human society, than for fasting and general 
confession of sin in the abstract :—to the author, for a Sermon preached 
by Rev. W. P. Lunt of Quincy, on ‘* The Net that gathered of Every 
Kind,”—distinguished by the pure, classical, vigorous style,—sometimes 
rising and rolling in a majestic measure,—with which Mr. Lunt always 
writes,—giving a large and far-sighted view of the whole California 
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emigration, with excellent counsel for the emigrants,--fitly sought for 
publication by a large number of the preacher’s prominent par- 
ishioners. 

Crosby & Nichols have furnished us with a copy of “ The Stars and 
the Earth,”—the brilliant little work so universally admired that nobody 
will dare not to read it, and made the text of a striking article in our 
present number; also, of ** The Unitarian Congregational Register for 
the Year 1850,” a most convenient appendage to the study-table, full of 
statistics and matters for frequent reference, interspersed with curious, 
entertaining and instructive family-reading,—an established annual, and 
never better edited than at present. 

J.S. & C. Adams, of Amherst, have published “ Religious Lectures 
on Peculiar Phenomena in the Four Seasons,” by President Hitchcock 
of Amherst College. The titles of the four Parts are not too ambitious 
for the thought and manner with which the several subjects are un- 
folded and embellished.* Some familiarity with the celebrated geolo- 
gist’s method, both as a lecturer and a preacher, had predisposed us to 
expect eminent success for him in a work of this character. Construct- 
ed with the essential organization of a Poet, educated into an accom- 
plished man of science, and thoroughly imbued with all the ennobling 
and refining influences of Christian Faith, he possesses the seeing eye, 
the creative hand, the susceptible and devout heart, of the Scholar, the . 
Artist, and the Believer,—the Naturalist, the Genius, and the Disciple. 
Let those that would have a quicker vision and a nobler love for the 
beauty and glory that lie about their daily paths,—and that would con- 
nect the fairest sights and sweetest sounds of earth with the divine 
mystery of things unseen and eternal,—with God and Christ and 
Heaven, hold communion with the meditations of this unpretending 
little volume. 

“Reviews and Essays,” by E. G. Holland, an Elder of the Chris- 
tian Connexion, may be had of Crosby & Nichols. Mr. Holland’s sub- 
jects are at once popular and metaphysical. He always treats them 
with power. He is an original writer in his own sense,—and the only 
sense almost in which the expression is now used, as designating a 
man whose thoughts come fresh and living out of a vital fountain and 
an intense experience within,—combined, shaped and projected by the 
force of his own faculty. His culture, though not yet without traces of 
imperfection, may be of the utmost service to his brethren,—and indeed 
to the whole reading community. Some of the titles of his chapters are 
** Confucius,” ‘* Channing,” ‘* Natural Theology,” ‘* Supremacy of the 
Heart,” “* The Infinite Harmony,” “The Immortal Life,” ‘ Human 
Freedom and Rights.” There is sometimes the slightest taint of affec- 





* These titles are “ Tho Resurrections of Spring: The Triumphal Arch of 
Summer: The Euthanasia of Autumn: The Coronation of Winter.” 
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tation in the phraseology,—which whoso allows to debar him from 
reading so strong a book, commits a foolish blunder.—The most con- 
spicuous addition made for a long time to our New England literature 
in the department of high art, is the Translation of a volume of 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art, by Dr. G. H. Lodge, to whom 
we gratefully record our indebtedness both for the private gift and the 
public benefit. The expensive outline engravings, the richness of the 
contents, and the evident enthusiasm and taste and con amore spirit 
of the translator, all unite to entitle him to the praise of a benefactor 
to the cause of Letters and the Fine Arts. Winckelmann’s name has 
long been a spell of power. His authority will not be the less for 
having its real foundations laid open to the English student. 

Rev. Mr. Bartol’s Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life chal- 
lenge a more thoughtful and careful attention than this place allows. 
They are not more extraordinary for the reach and amplitude of their 
survey of Christian obligation than for the sharp and delicate delineation 
of all the shades of spiritual experience, and their searching adminis- 
tration to the conscience. Whole pages of them are lofty poetry. 
The affluence of imagery is wonderful ; and what is still more wonder- 
ful, the play of imagination never overloads but always elucidates the 
subject, and rather simplifies than complicates the reasoning. Had we 
room evento copy the titles of the several discourses,we should set every 
reader that ever heard Mr. Bartol thirsting and hungering for the work. 

* Acceptable Worship” is the title of a very good Sermon preached 
by Rev. R. P. Stebbins at Meadville, the printing of which (by request) 
nobody ought to complain of. It is a fresh, earnest, plain, but not too 
plain, rebuke of the sins and inconsistencies of the Modern Church. 
Its doctrine is, ‘The Altar, the gift, and the life-—these three ; but 
the sanctifying power, the greatest of these, is the Ife.” We would 
respectfully suggest that the originally striking hit at the Missionary 
Ship that carries Bibles in the cabin and rum in the hold, having done 
faithful rhetorical service on some thousands of suitable occasions, is by 
this time fairly entitled to the veteran's privilege of retiring on a 
pension. Mr. Stebbins says, “If one is so unfortunate as to deny one 
of the popular dogmas, or neglect one of the popular forms, of the 
Church; if his phylactery is too narrow, or his girdle too broad, he is 
hunted down as dangerous to society,—a foe to God and man: but 
three millions of human beings, God's children, for whom Christ 
died, can be denied the bread of life, the word of God, the Gospel of 
Jesus, be sold like cattle, denied the sacred rite of marriage, and the 
sacred ties of home, and the Church is as silent respecting this terrible 
sin against heaven and earth as the tomb.” Of a portion of the Church 
this is shamefully true. 
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Orpination ar East Lexineton. — Mr. William F. Bridge was ordained 
Pastor of the Second Congregational Church and Society in Lexington, — 
lately Rev. Mr. Dorr’s, and formerly Dr. Follen’s, —on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7,1849. The exercises were as follows :— Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
Joshua Young of Boston; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Davis of 
Watertown; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; Ordaining Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Belfast, Me.; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Lexington; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport. 

The Sermon, from Micah iv. 2, was on the Supremacy, Permanency, Truth 
and Progress of the “ Gospel Word,” — that Word that went forth from Jeru- 
salem, the fated capital of a despised country, otherwise quite insignificant 
in the world’s history, —to give law and developement, an irresistible impulse 
and an everlasting ascendancy to the religious ideas, faith, hope and aspiration 
of mankind. — The Charge contained, we are told, some striking allusions to 
Dr. Follen. 


Irems. — Rev. F. H. Hedge of Bangor, Me., has accepted his call at the 
Westminster Church in Providence, —late Mr. Osgood’s. — The prospects at 
the Church of the Messiah, in New York, under the new ministry, are highly 
encouraging to both parties. — Rev. Francis Cunningham, of Milton, has re- 
sumed the functions of the ministerial office. — A single individual at Savan- 
nah, Ga., of great liberality, is building at his own cost a House of Worship 
for the Unitarian Society there; we hope it will be dedicated to Human Free- 
dom as well as to the direct praise of God. — Rev. F. W. Holland, the Secre- 
tary, is travelling West and South, for objects connected with the American 
Unitarian Association. He finds the circulation of Channing’s Works every- 
where increasing. 





Pirts SrreeT Caaret Anniversary. — This occasion was observed on 
the evening of Sunday, November 18. Rev. F. T. Gray, of the Bulfinch 
Street Church, formerly the Pastor at Pitts Street, and always the fast friend 
and untiring advocate of the Ministry to the Poor, gave the address, It was 
mainly a careful and vivid, historical sketch of the whole progress of the Min- 
istry at Large in Buston, ‘from its orcs and ebseure begimgings to its present 
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largeness and prosperity under the auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. The institution at Pitts Street was never more active and flourish- 
ing in all its departinents than now, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Winckley. 


Sunpay Traveviine. — There has lately been a lively controversy carried 
on in both religious and secular newspapers, in Boston, respecting the practice 
of running trains of cars on the railroads,on Sunday. The government of the 
Worcester Railroad, it appears, in answer to a petition from individuals resid- 
ing in and about Newton, agreed, for a stipulated sum, to run a single Sunday 
train from that place to Boston, before the morning service, for the avowed 
purpose of transporting hither persons who desire to attend worship in the ci- 
ty, and returning them to Newton at a later hour. ‘The announcement of this 
proposition has been received*with considerable complaint and reproach. Some 
persons feel their religious sensibilities and associations shocked by it; others 
who love quiet, would deprecate the steam-whistle, the sneezing , snorting, 
and all the jar, whizz, bustle, and rattling of the machinery. A great many 
regard it as no promising innovation on the staid, reverential and Sabbath- 
keeping habits of Puritan New England, —as far as those habits are interwo- 
ven with public institutions, law, and the customs of corporations. Nobody 
pretends, we presume, that the sanctity or the propriety of holy time would be 
more invaded by the persons employed under such an arrangement, than by the 
hundreds that drive their own or hired horses about the city and suburbs every 
Lord’s Day. The dread is, that the change would have the moral effect of extend- 
ing the sanction of a great corporate institution, and of public opinion indeed, to 
what has hitherto been regarded as a breach of a hallowed rite. In this 
aspect, this remonstrance of good men, whether wise or unwise, can hardly be 
contemplated without a degree of satisfaction. It indicates the strength and 
tenacity with which a God-fearing people cling to the devout observances of 
their fathers. We can scarcely refer the feeling that has been manifested 
against the new project to any other than an honorable, unselfish, and pure 
origin. Wesee no occasion for suspecting the existence of unworthy motives, 
or indeed room for them. We are glad of any proofs, — even if they are 
accompanied by some indications of a want of broad judgment, —-that the 
community prize the sacred strictness of the Sabbath, are disposed to cherish 
and support it by all means, and to consider its disturbance an invasion of both 
their privileges and their rights. The real question, however, in this case, 
seems to be not between breaking the Sabbath and keeping it, but 
whether the Sabbath is really best kept and by the most persons, under the old 
system or the new, — by going to church with twenty harnessed horses and 
vehicles, employing as many drivers, or by an engine that employs two or 
three men. To this question no sensible man can have much hesitation in 
giving a negative answer. But we confess we find it difficult to understand 
how persons residing in so tranquil, favored and beautiful a region as Newton, 
can desire to come to Boston, by a noisy conveyance, for a place of worship. 
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384. 
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